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ABSTRACT 

This study examines the impact of world view and 
perceived personal competencies on feelings of alienation of black 
second-semester freshmen on a predominantly white university campus. 
Forty of the 120 18-year-old, American-born black freshmen 
volunteered as participants. Twenty-four females and 16 males 
completed the following instruments: (1) the Student Demographic 
Questionnaire (SDQ) , (2) the Personal Competency Rating Scale (PCI), 
(3) the Just World Scale (JWS) , and (4) the University Alienation 
Scale (UAS). Data from these responses were analyzed to determine the 
relationships among perceived personal competencies, degree of 
feelings 'of alienation, and belief in a just world. Multiple 
regression analyses were employed to find the contribution of the 
belief in a just world and perceived personal competencies to the 
variability within feelings of alienation from the university. 
Results indicated that black students who had accepted white 
middle-class values and tended to believe in a just world expressed 
feelings of alienation to a lesser degree than those who h?A not. 
Such students also tended to perceive themselves as more competent 
overall than those who believed in a just world to a lesser extent. 
The implications of the findings for the self-concept of black 
students on a predominantly white campus are discussed. Statistical 
data are included on four tables. A list of 17 references is also 
included. (FMW) 
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Abstract 

The study examined the impact or world view and per- 
ceived personal competencies on feeling of alienation of black 
second-semester freshmen on a predominan 1 ty white 
university campus. The relationships among the fol Lowing 
variables were analyzed: the belief in a just world; perceived 
personal competencies; and* feelings of alienation. The belief 
in a just ijjor Id and perceived personal competencies were 
found to signifi cant ly con tr 1 bute to the var lability in f ee- 
lings of alienation. Negative and significant (p-,.05) 
results were found between the fo lowing pairs of variables: 
belief in a just world and feelings of alienation <r=-.32; 
P=.04); and feelings of personal competency and feelings 
of alienation (r=-.37; p=.01). Positive and significant tp .05) 
results were found between the belief in a just world and per- 
ceived personal competencies (r=.39; p=.01). The implica- 
tions are presented and discussed. 
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INTRODUCTION 

The university setting is an arena or much diversity. 
Students are exposed to new values, beliefs, and oehaviors 
tr.at are often very alien to their own or those of their 
rami Lies. Some students must learn to survive in a world 
where many do not share a similar history and perceive 
their very 'being' and culture as unacceptable. Blac^ 
students have historically been one such group on predominantly 
white campuses. Higher levels of alienation experienced 
by black students are well documented in literature (Cortina, 
1980? Suen, 1933). However, all black students do not experi- 
ence feelings of alienation to the same extent. Today more stu- 
dents arrive at predominantly white campuses well mnocula- 
ted with similar beliefs, attitudes, and values of their middie- 
cictss white peers. Some black students reach campus sharing a 31 - 
milar world view to that which institution reinforces 
and values. 

A world view is defined as how a person perceives his/her 
relationship to the wor 1 d and has been found to be highly cor re- 
lated with a person's cultural upbringing and life expe- 
riences (D.W, Sue, 1975; Jackson 1975). World views separate 
individuals into. groups and can create a rift that few are able 
or willing to cross. Even counselors, who have supposed! j been 
trained to effectively interact with others in a validating, 
supportive, and respectful manner, have been found to impute ne- 
gative characteristics to those clients with differing world 
views (D.UI. Sue, 1978). More often than not, individuals adhe~ 
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ring to a different world view than the majority in an environ- 
ment will be perceived as not belonging and alienated by the ma- 
jority. 

One widely held world /iew is that of the "American Dream" 
which is highly reinforced by middle- and upper-class America 
^Ryan, 1971). The American Dream — the concept encompassing 
the beiier tr.at any goal is attainable by anyone with high mo- 
tivation and propensity toward hard wort — has deep roots in the 
history of present day attitudes existing within many Uni- 
ted States 7 citizens. This belief is a powerful influence over 
self -percept ion as well as othet — perception. It provides 
the fuel necessary to maintain a system in which competitive be- 
haviors are considered the norm and are highly positively rein- 
forced. For purposes of discussion, this world view, that dedi- 
cation and committment to a goal will insures a positive out- 
come for all, will be referred to as the belief in a just world. 

Given that individuals and systems tend to accept those with whom 
they have more in common, one hypotensis might be that black 
students who believe in a just world to a greater extent 
would also be less likely to report the experience of being re- 
jected by members of middle-class white America, and therefore 
experience less alienation. A second hypothesis might be that 
those students who believe in a just world to a greater extent 
would also tend to perceive themselves as more competent and more 
able to influence events around them than those who did not. 
These hypotheses will be tested by examining the relation- 
ships among the degree of acculturation or in this case, belief 
in a just world as measured by the Just World Scale (JWS; Rubin 
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& Peplau, 1973), perceptions of personal competency as measured 
by the Perceived Personal Competency Inventory (PCI? Paul, 
Pulton, Ostrow, Morrill, & Kochenor, 1981), and feelings of 
alianatior, as measured by the University Alienation Scale < UAS ; 
BurDach, 1971 ) . 

METHOD 

Part ici pants 

All entering 13-year old, 'American-born black freshmen 
who lived on campus on a large predominantly white 
university in central United States received a question- 
naire packet <N=120). Only those students who comple- 
ted the entire packet were selected for inclusion in this stu- 
ddy <n-40). 

Procedure 

The researcher made the necessary contacts to obtain 
names of potential participants. Each participant received 
a packet containing: a letter of consent form, a copy 
of each of the measures and a demographic sheet with 
instructions. Each instrument was a pencil and paper test 
and was self-admxnxstered. Packets were distributed immediately 
after the second semester spring break in March. 

Information gained regarding individual subjects was 
held in strict confidence. Code numbers were assigned to each 
participant and only this number was used to identify parti- 
cipants on the psycho log i cal instruments and demographi c inf oi — 
mation sheet. The code was kept in a secure location under 



the control of the experimenter. 
Instruments 

Each survey packet contained the following: the let- 
ter of introduction and explanation; Consent ror Research 
Participation Form; the Student Demographic Quest lonn- 
naire v SDQ t ; the Personal Competency Rat ing Scale ( PCI ; 
Paul, Pulton, Ostrow, Morrill, & Kochenor, 1981); the 
Just World ScaLe <JWS5 Rubin & Peplau, 1975); and the Univer- 
sity Alienation Scale (UAS; Burbach, 1971). 

The SDQ was designed by the authors and consists of 12 items 
addressing participants' personal and academic backgrounds. 

The PCI consists of 30 5-point Libert-type items 
designed to assess the extent to which individuals pet — 
ceive themselves to possess competencies in four general 
areas: social, personal, problem-solving and functional. 

The social subscale addresses interpersonal rela- 
tionship abilities, including commun i cat ion , assertive- 
ness, interpersonal problem-solving, and intimacy. The personal 
subscale contains items reflecting an individual's abilities 
to adapt i plan, exercise sel f-control , cope wi th f ai lures, ma- 
nage anxiety, differentiate feelings, and enhance physical at- 
tractiveness. The problem-solvi ng subsca le examines pro- 
blem-solving abilities including aspects of problem rfefxniticn, 
alternative exploration, and resource organization. The func- 
tional subscale measures the funct lonal competencies 
i nvo 1 vi ng computat i onal , reason ing, reading, writing and 
time-use. Each of the subscales has been found to add to the 



overall measure. The instrument has content validity, and re- 
liability has been found to De .35. 

The UAS consists of 25 ? point Le^ ert-type 1 terns 
that are designed to measure components of alienation in 
college students with reference to the university setting. The 
construct validity is based on 1 tem-to-total analysis and fac- 
tor analysis by correlating the UAS with the Dean Alienation 
Scale \Dean, 1961) which measures feelings of alienation 
relative to society. The coefficients are .79, .89, and .72 
for power lessness, mean ing lessness, and social estrangements 
respectively. The corrected reliability for the total scale if 
.92. All scale items have been found to contribute to the mea- 
surement of the scale's general properties. 

The JWS consists of 20 6-point Lilert-type items that 
assess the extent to which an individual believes in a just world. 
Eleven or the random; ly assigned items, have been designed to 
represent agreement with a "just world bias" (scored positive- 
ly) and the other items to represent an "unjust world' 1 bias 
(scored negatively) . Respondents indicate the degree 
of agreement or disagreement with eacn statement. Kuder-Ri- 
chardson internal consistency reliability scores are 
reported at .80 and .81 respectively for samples of college stu- 
dents. Predi ct i ve and construct va 1 i di ty are documen- 
ted by Rubin & Peplau (1975). 

Data Anaysis 

The study examined the relationships among the following: 
Perceived personal competencies} degree of feelings of alienation? 



and belief in a just world. Multiple regression analyses were 
employed to find the contribution of the belief in a just world 
and perceived personal competencies to the variability within 
i"t-e A ings of alienation from the university by blacl- 
freshmen . 

RESULTS 

Forty freshmen returned the survey packets. The sample was 
comprised or 60": females and 40V. (16) males. The lar- 

gest group of students had fathers (39"/.) and mothers (43.67.) 
with at least a high school education and were from cities 
with a population in the range of 100,000-500,000 <(<+8.7/.). 
Table I presents parental educational backgrounds and popu- 
lation of cities of origin. These demographic results 
closely reflected that o* the total blacl- freshmen popula- 
tion iN^US). Participants 7 mean high school GPA was 3.2 (on 
a scale), a, id mean ACT score was found to De 15.8. 

A significant correlation ( p . 05 ) was found between feelings 
of personal competency and belief in a just world vr=.39; p=„01j, 
results indicate that the higher the personal competency score 
the greater the tendency to believe in a just world. 

The belief in a just world and feelings of alienation 
were found to be significantly and negatively correlated 
<r=-.32; p=.04), indicating that the greater the tendency to 
believe in a just world, the less of a tendency to report fee- 
lings of alienation. This relationship also heal true for the 
relationship between f eel ings or personal competency 
and feelings of alienation <r=-.37; pa. 01). The greater 



the tendency to report perceived general competency, blacl- students 
tended to report feelings of alienation to a lesser degree. All 
correlations between variables are presented in Taole II. 

ladle III presents the results the multiple regression with 
alienation as fhe dependent variable and believed personal corr- 
petencey t PCI /and the belief in a just world ^JWS) as indepen- 
dent variables. A significant effect was found i F 1 2* 37 ) =3. 97 ; 
P=.0273; with JW5 and PCI scores accounting for approxi- 
mately 18X <R sauare=l 7. 68 ) of the variance within reported 
feelings of alienation. 

DISCUSSION 

Results indicated that both hypotheses initially stated 
in the introduction would be accepted. Black students who had a- 
dopted white middle-class values and tended to believe moreso 
in a just world expressed feelings of alienation to a lesser 
degree than those who had not. Such students also tended to 
perceive themselves as overall more competent than those who 
believed in a just world to a lesser extent. This finding 
suK'-'^ts a previous study which found that the belief in a 
just world'uiae significantly and positively correlated 
with personal efficacy (Collins, 1974). 

On the surface these results seem quite innocuous. Readers 
might contort ably conclude that black studen ts who think like 
middle-class whites are accepted and will experience no diffi- 
culty. However, upon closer examination of other significant cor- 
relates of the Just World Scale scores found in previous studies, 
a clearer picture of whom the acculturated black student 
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is and what issues they might e perience in spite of lower ex- 
pressed feelings of alienation becomes apparent. 

Just World Scale scores have been found to be significantly and 
positively correlated with: submission to authority ^Rubin & Peplau, 
l'?73) m , institutional trust, trust in others' sincerity, trust 
that one will not be tat en advantage of by others and uncritical 
aceptance of authority & Guttenpian, 1975; Rubin & 

Peplau, 1975); internal locus of control — the expectation that one 
can determine one's own rewards and punishments, rather than 
being at the mercy pf ej.ternal forces (Rotter, 1966? Zucl er-nan & 
Gerbasi, 1975); high perseverance in the face of difficult tasks 
(Garrett, 1974; Lerner, 1973; Mirels & Garrett, 1971); a ten- 
dency to derogate social victims, agreeing that "most people 
on welfare are lazy" (MacDonald, 1972)! and, an intolerance for 
cognitive dissonance '.Sterner & Johnson, 1963).. Given these 
additional characteristics of those who fend to adopt the stance 
of believing in a just wprld, it would appear critical that so- 
cial scientists take a^'closer examination of the costs 
entailed by black Americans who adopt middle-class white va- 
lues in order to feel less alienated and what this might mean 
for the black university student. 

Using the results of this study the researcher will present 
a skeletal description of the acculturated black uni- 
versity student on a predominantly white campus. 

This student is one that perceives self as general ly compe- 
tent. Upon arrival, this student will more than likely 
feel prepared to take on the challenge of university 
life. He/she will also probaDly have had some positive expe- 
riences in relationships with white and black peers and a- 
dul ts wherein some form of personal val idat ion has occurred. 
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Self-confidence and high expectations for success are visi- 
ble for all to see- 
Some might predict success as being the only possible outcome 
for such students, black or whi te. The benef 1 ts =>eem obvious, 
students* uji 1 i e pc-nence less alienation and pose a better fit 
to the environment. )t could be hypothesized that such 
a fit would also increase the probability of academic 
success. The benefits appear clear, but the costs of blacl stu- 
dents adopting white middle-class values remain unidentified. 
Are there costs to doing so 7 The current researchers be- 
lieve the answer to this critifcal question lies in the 
other significant correlates of the belief in a just world. 
Submission to authority 

Submission to authority worfs well when those in high power 
positions have those in lower status positions best interest it) 
mind. This can be very validating and rewarding for those in lowei* 
status rositions when consistent, clearly defined ruies have 
been identified and specific awards for adhering to these 
guidelines toward success of indicated. Howver, what happens when 
the rules for success that apply for one member are not the 
same for another? What happens when those in authority to not 
have the best interest in mind for all of those in lower status 
positions (ei. a professor and a studen)? What happens 
to the black student who has consistently followed all of the uiies 
prior to enrolment, have experienced success perso- 
hally and academically in the environment of origin, 
and suddenly finds that the same rules that result in a vali- 
dating response from professors and university staff to- 
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ward white peers, does not have the same result when he "she 
abides by them? Black students mho have adopted middle-class 
white values, might, in fact, arrive on campus feeling as if 
they will fit in, and slowly begin to evperierce i-he discom- 
fort of bei.^g treated differently and possibly not understan- 
ding wny. 

Unquestionable trust in others 

The ability to tr^st others at some level is critical to 
the development of healthy relationships. However, 
in relationships where trust is undeserved and an indi- 
vidual continues to trust in a system, a concept, or in indivi- 
dual (s) who do not have fheir best interest in mind, the 
possibility for both physical and emotional damage co the 
individual will increase. What happens to the black student who 
enters believing that all they encounter have their ^est interest 
in mind'? What happens to the black student who believes that 
they are incompetent because a professor continues to give grades 
lower than they are accustom to receiving without feedback 
or rationale' 7 What happens to the black student whose counselor 
maintains that it it the student that must become more appropri- 
ately assertive, so that they can receive the validation 
that has so fair evaded them in spite of all attempts to play bq 
the ruiles? What happens to the black student who once believed 
in their personal competency and is bombarded with informa- 
tion that conflicts with the previously high positive self worth? 
What happens to the blac'.; student who believes and believes 
until all that left to believe is the existence of a negative 
self-image ? 

13 



High Perseverance in the Kace at a Difficult Tasl> 

This characteristic is one that many all teachers, university 
faculty and staff, and employers would find valuable. The wil- 
lingness to continue in spite of the challenge of a struggle 
is valued by our society as a whole. However, when the tasl- 
is ur,r"esol >able without the assistance of others in the environ- 
ment or without adjustment of individuals within a sys- 
tem, presevenng to solve a problem alone would eventually 
lead to frustration and feelings of failure. The black stu- 
dent who is told co change in order to make things better for 
themselves when in fact it is the prof essor /staff member or other stu- 
i t<s) who is, in fact, the primary contributor to the pro- 
blem, might find themselves in such a bind. The black student 
who is toid to develop better social si. lxls when faced with re- 
jection without the counselor considering racism as 
an alternative explanation would be an example of a situation 
where such an acculturated blacl- student would easily become frus- 
trated, tire, and perceive self as a failure personally and aca- 
demical ly. 

Derogation of other Social Victims 

It i» important to note that these young acculturated blacl 
students may arrive with little positive group affiliation for 
other members of the same race. They may also tend to question the 
competency of black peers who are perceived as less accul- 
turated. They might have separated themselves from the very 
support network which could assist in understanding the impact 
of being black on a predominantly white campus. 
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Internal Locus of Control 

Internal control refers to individual's belief that 
reinforcements are contingent on their own actions and that indi- 
viduals can shape their own fate. Rotter (1966) found that 
high inl-ernality correlated with: (a) greater attempts at mas- 
tering the environment; (b) superior coping strategies; kc) 
better cognitive processing of information; (d) lower 
predispost ion to anxiety? (e) higher achievement motivation; 
(f> greater social action involvement; ahd (g) placing greater 
value on ski*! determined rewards. These attributes are 
highly valued by the U.S. society (Sue, 1975). However, the 
costs for maintaining this belief system might become more appa- 
rent if the responsibility for negative events is fully but, er- 
roneously assumed and those around the individual reinforce 
such thinking. What about the students who begin to question the 
experience of being treated dirferently and all fingers point 
to them as the blame? What happens to these students if they, 
too, come to the same conclusions 7 
Intolerance for Cognitive Dissonance 

Cognitive dissonance is the state of conflict between belief 
and experience which usual ly resul ts in strong negat 1 ve fee 1 ings 
that render individuals dysfunctional. One of these strong nega- 
tive emotions is likely to be depression (Beck, Rush, Shaw, & Emery, 
1978) which often renders individuals incapable of effectively 
engaging in the kind of cognitive tasks required to function aca- 
demically. Given the previously mentioned possi bi 1 i ties, 
such an intolerance could lead the usually self-confident in- 
dividual with high expectations for success ^ become one 
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with a negative self-concept with high expectations for failure. 

CONCLUSIONS 

In conclusion, these results seem to indicate that blacL stu- 
dents who do adopt the belief in a just world as the primary mode 
of functioning without question, is in danger of also adopting 
the belief that something is inherently wrong with them. If those 
around them tell them that they do not see what they do see and 
should not feel what they do % feel, and they happen to e;:ist in 
an enviornment wherein which they are not exposed to others 
with shared experiences and who understand the dynamics of 
racism, the only alternative is to feel badly about oneself. It 
would make sense that the black student who has adopted the be- 
lief in a just world would report feelings of alienation 
less often than those who do not, for such a student would be in 
full agreement with those in a less than racially sensitive envi- 
ronment in which they have chosen to function. Both the student 
and those ar cund t h 27i would bel leve that somehow it is the studen b 
who is fully respite. >le for any negative experience that 
might occur. It is » victim, even one who is not aware he/she 
is being, victimi su* who is to blarre. Thinking middle-class white 
may potentially be lethal for black students' self worth on the 
predominantly white campus. 
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TABLE I 
Demograph 1 c Inf or mat ion 



Table la 

Frequencies of varying eduation 
levels of parents of student sample 





Father 


Mother 




Level 


# 




# 




1 


"> 
a. 


4.9 


1 


2.6 


*■.• 


16 


39.0 


17 


43.6 


3 


2 


4.9 


6 


15.4 


4 


7 


17. 1 


10 


25.6 


5 


6 


14.6 


2 


5. 1 


6 


0 


0 


0 


0 


7 


8 


19.5 


3 


7.7 



Level 1 = Elementary 



2 = H'.gh School 

3 = Some College 

4 ■ Bachelors 

5 * Masters 

6 - Ph.D. 

7 = No Response 



Table lb 

Hometown Populat ion 
sizes of student sample 



Population 


# 




0 - 50,000 


14 


35.8 


50,001 - 100,000 


2 


5. 1 


100,001 - 500,000 


19 


48.7 


500,0101 - 1,000,000 


0 


0 


1, 000, 000+ 


4 


10.2 



Ejyc 19 
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TABLE II 
CORRELATION MAI RIX 
PRESENTING PEARSON PRODUCT R COEFFICIENTS 
AMONb ALL VARIABLES 



JWS PCI ALIEN 

JWS .39 -.32 

P=.01 p=. 04 



PCI -.37 

P=.01 



JWS: j U st World Scale Scores 

PCI s Perceived Personal Competencies Inventory scores 
ALIEN: University Alienation Scale scores 
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TABLb III 



MULTIPLE REGRESSION 
UAS AS DEPENDENT VARIABLE 
PCI AND JW5 AS INDEPENDENT VARIABLES 

Multiple R .42054 R Square Change .17685 

R Square .17685 ' F Change 3.97466 

Adjusted R Square .13236 Standard Error 12.36080 
Significant F .0273 



